venge upon your enemies, you should turn to and
have recourse unto the judge having a proper juris-
diction over them; and he will punish them as the
law demands and requires.*'

"Ah!" exclaimed Melibeus. "This idea of ven-
geance is no longer to my liking. I remember, now,
how Fortune has nourished me from my childhood,
helping me over many a difficult place. I give heed
to this; and now will I make trial of her again, be-
lieving that, with God's help, she will aid me to
avenge my shame."

"Indeed," said Prudence, "if you will act accord-
ing to my advice, you shall not make trial of Fortune
in any way; you shall not bow down before her. For,
to quote Seneca: 'Things done foolishly and in the
hope of Fortune, shall never come to any good end.'
And as the same Seneca says: 'The clearer and the
more shining Fortune appears, the more brittle she
is and the more easily broken.' Trust not in her, for
she is neither steadfast nor stable; for when you be-
lieve yourself to be most secure and most certain of
her help, she will deceive and fail you. And whereas
you say that Fortune has nourished you from your
childhood, I say that by so much the less should you
trust now to her and to her ingenuity. For Seneca
says: 'As for the man who is nursed by Fortune, she
will make of him a great fool/ Now then, since you
desire and demand vengeance, and since the sort of
vengeance that is to be had according to law and
before a judge is not to your taste, and since the ven-
geance that is attempted in reliance upon Fortune is
dangerous and uncertain, then remains to you no
other remedy than to have recourse unto the sover-
eign Judge Who punishes all villainies and avenges
all wrongs. And He will aveng;e you, as He Himself
promises, for 'Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord*"

Melibee answered: "If I do not revenge myself for
the injury that men have done to me, J invite and
advertise to those who have injured me, and to all
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